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deity need not be irresponsible, not subject to chance, if its development is 
teleological, and such, the author maintains — though with questionable right 
■ — is Bergson's view of creative evolution. Once more, Bergson's insistence 
upon the primacy of spirit is looked at as of supreme importance for religion. 
It not only leaves room for the existence of the soul; it establishes a presup- 
position in its favor. And in this age of the soulless psychology, when ag- 
nosticism threatens to undermine in the name of science one fundamental 
tenet of the religious consciousness, the religious value of such a position can, 
in the opinion of the author, hardly be overestimated. Again, the Bergsonian 
conception of freedom is held to be of extreme significance for religion, because 
it implicates three basic religious conceptions: (a) Kinship with God — freedom 
through participation in the Vital Impetus; (6) communion — which is possible 
only between free personalities; and (c) cooperation between man and God. 
Finally, Bergson is supposed to justify faith in the immortality of the soul 
through his doctrine that the soul is independent of any physical basis and 
that the individual is of primary value. 

The reader's estimate of this book will be determined largely by the views 
he holds concerning the relation that exists between philosophy and religion. 
This the author himself recognizes. Those who hold the conviction that 
philosophy is logically prior to religion, like those who hold the contrary view, 
will find little in the argument to interest them. Those who believe, with the 
author, that religion and philosophy "move in different spheres" and yet are 
not wholly independent of each other will find the discussion more worth 
their while. The book is well written, and many of the problems of religion 
are included in its scope. One lays the book aside, however, with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. And that feeling arises from the fact that the author makes 
no effort either to state the basic problems of religion or to determine whether 
the views he attributes to Bergson can consistently be held by him. Any 
inquiry concerning the religious implications of a system of thought would seem 
to rest upon some conception, either expressed or implied, as to what doctrines 
are essential to religion and what the system in question really is; these problems 
are logically fundamental. It may, perhaps, be impractical in a short dis- 
cussion to deal with these problems at length; but certainly they should be 
answered explicitly, even if dogmatically. Implicit answers to them are apt 
to lead, as in the present case, to confusion. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

La Philosophic de Bergson, exposi et critique. Par Harald Hoffding. Tra- 
duit d'apres l'6dition danoise avec un avant-propos par Jacques de Coussange, 
suivi d'une lettre de M. Henri Bergson a l'auteur. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1916. 
—pp. ix, 165. 

The purpose of this little volume is to disentangle and weigh the basic 
principles of the Bergsonian philosophy. The scope of the discussion is fairly 
definitely indicated by the several chapter headings: Le probleme de la phi- 
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losophie; L'intuition; Psychologie et physiologie; La philosophic de revolu- 
tion; La psychologie de la volunte et du rire; Essai de metaphysique. The 
exposition of Bergson's views is very fair, as Bergson himself admits (p. 157); 
and the criticism is, as one would naturally expect, searching and suggestive. 

The doctrine which the critic finds basic and which he, consequently, 
devotes most attention to, is the doctrine of intuition. He discovers that there 
are really two very different processes which may be meant by the term intu- 
ition, namely, intuition which results directly from the work of thought, from 
analysis and reasoned experience, and intuition which is immediately given in 
direct experience and which secures its results wholly in isolation from any 
sort of intellectual activity; and he accuses his author of having failed to dif- 
ferentiate these radically different processes from each other. "C'eut 6t6 
d'un immense avantage, au point de vue de la clarte, si M. Bergson s'etait 
exprime d'une facon plus precise et plus determinee au sujet du rapport qu'il 
y a entre l'intuition, condition necessaire a tout travail psychique (ou qui 
plutdt est son premier resultat) et l'intuition qui devrait constituer l'apogee 
et la conclusion du travail de la pensee comme etant l'union suprlme de 
l'instinct et de l'intelligence. M. Bergson emploie le mime mot pour les deux 
choses, ce qui doit fatalement causer une certain confusion" (p. 51). To 
my mind, the critic has here put his finger on the fatal weakness of the new 
philosophy. The alternative is clear: Either subjectivity or an intuition which 
involves the work of the intellect. Bergson ultimately, of course, is forced 
to accept the latter. "La methode de M. Bergson n'est pas uniquement 
intuitive; l'intuition n'est que le premier pas, l'analogie doit faire les suivants" 
(P- x 37)- Intuition, therefore, is not ultra-intellectual — certainly metaphysical 
intuition as opposed to psychological (p. 63); and M. Bergson has failed to 
provide us with a novel metaphysical method. In his letter to his critic 
Bergson has tried to answer this criticism by emphasizing once again the dis- 
tinction between 'une multiplicity de penetration reciproque' and 'une multi- 
plicite numerique' (p. 160). One can, however, legitimately raise the question 
whether such an answer really meets the issue or evades it. 

There are other difficulties, more or less directly connected with this basic 
one, which the critic points out with telling effect. According to Bergson, 
there is only a difference of degree between perceptions of matter and matter 
itself, between sensation and movement, since perception appertains 'to the 
materiality of our existence' and since everything in the material world is 
movement (pp. 67 ff.). But how can movement be conscious of movement? 
Bergson really escapes the difficulty by resting in a false abstraction; he draws 
a distinction in kind, not in degree, between sensation and memory, separating 
memory wholly from the material. Again, there is more of poetry than of 
science in the conception of the elan vital and its struggle with the forces of 
matter. The Bergsonian theory of the will is confused by the sharp opposition 
which he places between memory and action, the former being the very essence 
of mind and the latter being a sort of tertium quid between mind and matter. 
And, finally, Bergson's conception of the comic, which involves the doctrine 
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of the essential disparity between mechanism and personality, between the 
static and the dynamic in life, rests upon an incomplete analysis of the facts: 
"M. Bergson n'a parle que du rire de la moquerie; il a neglig6 le rire de l'hu- 
mour" (p. 125). 

Bergson's importance in the field of descriptive psychology Hoffding does 
not challenge; the Bergsonian metaphysics, however, in the opinion of the 
critic, stands in need of rather serious revision. With this position the present 
writer heartily agrees. And he also believes that this little volume suggests 
many of the lines, certainly the principal line, along which the revision must 
be carried out. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Freedom and Purpose. An Interpretation of the Psychology of Spinoza. By 

James H. Dunham. Princeton, N. J. and Lancaster, Pa., Psychological 

Review Company, 1916. — pp. 126. 

The purpose of this study is to restate Spinoza's doctrine of freedom in 
terms of modern psychology. What Spinoza calls the bondage of man is 
interpreted as man in so far as he is mechanism or man from the point of view 
of structure, and the freedom of man is said to consist in his fulfillment of 
function. There is no conflict between the mechanical and teleological de- 
scriptions when they are rationally given. As a part of the whole of nature 
man is powerless to oppose natural law, insignificant in comparison with the 
rest of nature, and destined to ultimate destruction; as a "system that has the 
power of adapting means to an end" (p. 35) he is free. The kind and degree 
of freedom enjoyed by an individual depend on his nature, his nature being 
the totality of his tendencies, those which he has in common with all organisms, 
the specifically human impulses, and those which express the better part of 
the self, the altruistic and religious impulses. 

In view of the fact that Spinoza has always appealed to those who are deeply 
interested in the practical problem of human perfection as well as to technical 
philosophers, it is gratifying to find a scholar discussing the significance of 
Spinozism for human life and neglecting or minimizing its unfruitful abstrac- 
tions. His sympathetic appreciation of Spinoza's insight leads him to attri- 
bute to the early rationalist a concrete and modern attitude throughout. For 
example, he makes little of Spinoza's explicit denial of a theory of ends, realizing 
that this by no means commits Spinoza to thorough-going mechanism, and 
he makes much of the true teleology implied in the theory of the developing 
personality. He realizes also that the apparent loss of individuality in Sub- 
stance is supplemented for Spinoza by the possibility of the individual's 
achievement of a universal point of view. At times, to be sure, one wonders 
whether Spinoza would recognize the views ascribed to him, as, for example, 
the notion that " the mind of humanity is . . . a definite consciousness growing 
ever more clear with the progress of reflective civilization" (p. 79), or that 
life after death correctly understood is man's " spiritual power in contemporary 



